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Notes of the Month 


The Commonwealth Economic Conference 


THE communiqué issued on 11 December at the end of the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference necessarily covered familiar 
ground, and had little new to offer. The broad objectives, ‘internal 
economic policies designed to curb inflation . . . sound economic 
development . . . a multilateral trade and payment system’, are 
unexceptionable. They include by implication ‘an adequate and 
stable external balance’, since inflationary conditions ‘damage the 
external balance by stimulating excessive imports’, and economic 
development will increase exporting power. “Throughout the 
Commonwealth there is wide scope for expanding the production 
of the essential supplies which the whole world needs—food and 
agricultural products, minerals and engineering products—and 
improving the means of transporting them’, and the communiqué 
deprecates ‘development of a less sound and permanent kind’, 
which overtaxes resources and fails to contribute to economic 
strength. That applies to the whole Commonwealth, including 
Canada. 

In the Sterling Area countries ‘development should be concen- 
trated on projects which directly or indirectly contribute to the 
area’s balance of payments with the rest of the world’. In some 
countries of the area, however, ‘some basic improvement in the 
standards of living is a necessary foundation for further economic 
development’. 

For development, savings are necessary, and ‘the United 
Kingdom is the traditional source of external capital for Common- 
wealth investment’. The flow of capital from London for sound 
development throughout the Commonwealth can only be main- 
tained and increased ‘if the United Kingdom can sustain the 
necessary level of internal savings’. The United Kingdom Govern- 
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ment is to make a special effort to provide additional capital for 
Commonwealth development ‘by facilitating the financing of 
schemes’, and the Conference welcomed ‘the proposal by a group 
of financial, industrial, and commercial concerns to form a 
company to further development in other countries of the Com- 
monwealth and the Colonial Empire’. It may be pointed out, 
however, that financial machinery does not create savings. The 
adverse balance of the United Kingdom is a symptom of a 
deficiency of savings. Saving is the margin of income left after 
meeting consumption and Government expenditure. A deficiency 
of saving means an excess of capital outlay over this margin, in 
other words an excess of spending (consumption, plus capital 
outlay, plus Government expenditure) over income. Income 
for this purpose means output, and so such spending as cannot be 
met from output must be met either from stocks of goods, or from 
imports. 

Excess spending is another name for inflation—‘too much 
money chasing too few goods’. We have become familiar with 
various devices for staving off its consequences—heavy taxation; 
rationing and other controls to enforce austerity; credit restriction. 
If all these fail, there has to be a direct restriction of imports. 

The Conference agreed ‘that restrictions imposed because of 
balance of payments problems should be relaxed as the external 
position of countries improved’. Improvement of the external 
position means elimination of the excess spending. The effect of 
development in increasing output is only a hope of the future. For 
the present the remedy must be a reduction of the spending. The 
restriction of imports is itself a measure of austerity, in that it 
reduces that particular form of spending. If it is relaxed, spending 
is increased, and the saving available for capital formation or 
development is so much the less. 

The communiqué says nothing as to how saving is to be increased 
either in the United Kingdom or in other Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Direct taxation in the United Kingdom has long reached 
and passed the limit at which it is a direct encroachment on 
saving. Indirect taxation is very heavy, and there may be political 
difficulties in increasing it or in suppressing the remaining food 
subsidies. The principal resource is credit policy, and it is to be 
hoped that the Government will not be deterred from a continu- 
ance, or if need be an intensification, of the salutary credit policy 
which has been pursued in the past twelve months. That is doubt- 
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less implied in the ‘internal economic policies designed to curb 
inflation’, though it is not expressly mentioned. 

If the measures adopted to attain a favourable balance of pay- 
ments have the effect of reducing the volume of savings below 
what policy would require, recourse may be had to raising capital 
from abroad. Sterling is to be made available for lending by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. But of 
course loans raised in sterling will be no more than a new channel 
for drawing on the savings of the Sterling Area. 

Investors from outside the Sterling Area in approved projects 
are given facilities for transferring back sterling equal to their 
initial investment. Henceforth they will be allowed also to transfer 
their profits. This will no doubt remove a serious deterrent on the 
inflow of foreign capital. But from the long-range point of view 
foreign capital in the form of profit-making investments places a 
more serious burden on the balance of payments than interest- 
bearing loans. 

The Conference agreed that it is important ‘that sterling should 
resume its full role as a medium of world trade and exchange’, and 
regarded convertibility as dependent on three conditions: (a) 
action by sterling Commonwealth countries; (6) trade policies 

conducive to expansion of world trade; (c) financial support 
_ through the International Monetary Fund or otherwise. As be- 
tween the second and the third, the Conference expressed a 
preference for ‘trade, not aid’. But it is the first that calls for 
the Commonwealth’s own efforts, above all to quell the excess 
spending. 

The communiqué refers to the question of imperial preferences. 
Preferences cannot be increased consistently with the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. A proposal to approach the other 
parties to that agreement with a view to a complete removal of this 
limitation failed of unanimous support, but it was decided to ask 
for a specific concession of a limited character. 


The German Federal Constitutional Court and the Treaties 


THE West German basic law of 1949 laid it down (Article 93) 
that a Federal Constitutional Court should interpret the basic law 
in the event of disputes concerning the rights and duties of any of 
the highest Federal Agencies, and differences of opinion or doubts 
as to the formal and material compatibility of Federal law or 
Land \aw with the basic law. Article 94 of the Constitution de- 
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clared that the Court should consist of Federal judges and other 
members, that half of its members should be elected by the 
Bundestag and half by the Bundesrat, and that its constitution and 
procedure should be determined by a Federal law. This law was 
duly passed by the Bundestag on 12 March 1951. 

The Court consists of two Senates, each composed of twelve 
judges. Each judge must be over forty years of age, qualified as a 
judge, and may hold no other position except that of a legal 
teaching post in a university; he must not be a member of the 
Bundestag, Bundesrat, or the Federal Government, or of a Land 
parliament or government; but he must fulfil the necessary 
qualifications for election to the Bundestag. Four judges of each 
Senate are chosen from the judges of the Higher Federal Courts 
for their period of office. The remaining sixteen are elected for 
eight years. Both of these categories are elected as to half of each 
category by the Bundestag and the Bundesrat respectively. Those 
chosen by the Bundestag are indirectly elected. Twelve ‘electors’ 
(Wahlmdanner) are chosen by proportional representation from 
members of the Bundestag on the nomination of each Party 
Committee (or Fraction). The twelve electors are then summoned 
by the senior amongst them, who presides, and after a week’s 
notice the judges are elected. Each judge requires at least nine 
votes to secure election. Those judges chosen by the Bundesrat 
are directly elected by a two-thirds majority. The judges are 
divided into two Senates of twelve members each; nomination to 
the two Senates appears to be on the basis of the qualification of 
each judge for the particular kind of cases which, under the 
constitution of the Court, fall to be dealt with by each Senate. 

The Court is called on by the Federal Constitution to give 
decisions in specific cases, fifteen in all, and the constitution of the 
Court itself lays down in paragraph 14 (1) and (2) which cases fall 
to each Senate. Thus the First (Red) Senate deals with the follow- 
ing matters: damage to the Constitution by the actions of the 
political parties or through decisions of the Bundestag (1-3); 
differences of opinion or doubts as to the formal and material 
compatibility between Federal and Land law and the Federal 
Constitution, or of Federal with Land law on a motion of the 
Federal Government, a Land government, or of one-third of the 
members of the Bundestag (6); the compatibility of a Federal law 
or Land law with the Constitution, or of a Land law or other Land 
right with a Federal law on the motion of a court (11); in case of 
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differences of opinion on the continuing validity of legislation as 
Federal law (14). 

The Second, or Black, Senate, on the other hand, hears the 
following cases: complaints from the Bundestag or Bundesrat 
against the Federal President (4); interpretations of the Consti- 
tution arising out of disputes on the extent of the rights and duties 
of the highest Federal organs or others concerned who, through 
the basic law or in the rules of procedure of any one of the highest 
Federal organs, have been given their own rights (5); differences 
of opinion regarding the rights and duties of the Federation or the 
Lédnder, particularly in the case of the execution of Federal law by 
the Lander and in the exercise of Federal supervision (7); other 
public law disputes between the Federation and the Ldnder, 
between different Lander, or within one Land, in so far as no other 
legal procedure is laid down (8); indictments against Federal or 
Land judges (9); and whenever, in litigation, it is doubtful whether 
a rule of international law is an ingredient of Federal law and 
whether it directly creates rights or duties for the individual. 

In addition, paragraph 16 (1), (2), and (3) of the constitution of 
the Court lays it down that if one Senate disagrees on a point of 
law with a decision of the other Senate, then the whole Court 
sitting together must decide; that the presence of nine judges in 
each Senate is required for a decision; and finally, that the whole 
Court decides in a given case when the First as well as the Second 
Senate is competent, and when the competence is in doubt. 

Under the constitution of the Court just outlined, it might seem 
to the layman that the Second Senate has the duty to determine 
whether a given law is compatible with the Federal Constitution; 
but it is not difficult to see that a lawyer could easily so word a 
particular petition to the Court as to make it fall within the com- 
petence of eithér Senate. In the second place, since, as has already 
been explained, sixteen of the twenty-four judges were elected by 
the votes of a panel of Bundestag electors (5 C.D.U., 1 F.D.P., 1 
German Party, and 5 S.P.D.) and by members of the Bundesrat 
who are themselves representatives of the Lander governments 
and therefore party men, it is not necessarily a reflection on the 
impartiality of the judges themselves that these politicians who 
have elected them should believe that their nominees would be 
sympathetic towards a given party line. The fact that nominees 
of the Opposition and of the Government parties are supposed to 
be in a majority in the First and Second Senates respectively 
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accounts for their being known as the ‘Red’ and ‘Black’ Senates. 

It will be recalled that the S.P.D. Opposition has from the first 
insisted that the treaty now before the Bundestag, constituting the 
European Defence Community and involving the Federal Govern- 
ment in a definite contribution, is unconstitutional since no armed 
forces are permitted by the basic law. As early as January of this 
year the party asked the First Senate of the Constitutional Court 
for a ruling on this point before the Bill embodying the treaties had 
come before the Bundestag. This petition is still before the First 
Senate, which ruled that it could not hear the petition until the 
Bill had become law. During the summer, President Heuss asked 
the Court for an advisory opinion as to whether he would be 
acting constitutionally in signing the treaty when it had been 
passed by a simple majority of the Bundestag. If the Constitutional 
Court were to decide that the law embodying the treaty is un- 
constitutional, then the Federal law would have to be amended. 
Under Article 79 of the basic law, this requires a two-thirds 
majority in the Bundestag and the Bundesrat. It is, however, 
unlikely that the Federal Government could command this 
majority. 

After the second reading of the law embodying the treaty had 
passed the Bundestag at the beginning of December, the Federal 
Chancellor himself sent a petition on behalf of the Government to 
the Second Senate of the Constitutional Court asking for a binding 
decision as to whether the basic law permits the Bundestag to 
approve the treaty by a simple majority. On g December the Court 
considered President Heuss’s request for an advisory opinion. The 
President of the Court declared that the Court’s opinion on this 
request, which was based on purely legal considerations, would be 
binding on both Senates when they came to consider the other two 
petitions sent up to them by the Opposition and the Government 
respectively. ‘The immediate consequence of this declaration was 
the withdrawal by President Heuss, after interviews with the 
Federal Chancellor and the Leader of the Opposition, of his 
request to the Court for an advisory opinion. President Heuss gave 
as his reason for this withdrawal his belief that the Court’s ruling 
was incompatible with the advisory character of the opinion asked 
for and with the judicial freedom of the two Senates. The Court 
in its turn issued a statement on the subject of its decision. It 
drew attention to a gap in its constitution which it had endeavoured 
to bridge. Since opinions and judgments are arrived at by the 
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same legal method, they should in the Court’s view be regarded 
as equally binding, although formally they are not. The Court 
expressed the hope that its action would help to obviate the 
employment of the two Senates for ends alien to their proper 
functions. ‘There the matter rests until the Court decides when and 
how to hear the Government’s petition. | 


The United Nations and the French North African Protectorates 


THE British decision to support France and oppose discussion of 
the French Protectorates in North Africa at the United Nations 
Assembly was based upon legal grounds. Mr Selwyn Lloyd argued 
that the conduct of foreign relations was vested in France by the 
Protectorate Treaties, and that no threat to world peace and securi- 
ty existed. At the same time, those in France and elsewhere who 
feared that the action taken by the Asian and Arab promoters of 
the motions demanding discussion was likely to do more harm 
than good have, unfortunately, been justified. Not only is it a bad 
sign that the debates in the U.N. Assembly should have coincided 
with the assassination of a Tunisian trades union leader by as yet 
unidentified assailants, and with riots of unusual violence, includ- 
ing a number of fatal casualties, in Casablanca; it has also become 
unmistakably clear that if the object of the intervention was to 
advance the negotiations on administrative and political reforms 
now in progress between France and the rulers of the two Pro- 
tectorates, and to facilitate the solution of questions pending 
between them, this object has not been achieved. France appears 
unmoved by U.N. resolutions on this subject, feelings in the Pro- 
tectorates have been exacerbated, negotiations for the time being 
have come to a standstill, solutions are made more difficult, and 
the promotion of peace is endangered. 

The question of the Protectorates could scarcely have been 
raised in the U.N. if the United States had not supported its 
inclusion in the Agenda. It is not possible here to analyse American 
motives for this step, which was much resented in France and 
regretted in Britain; but it should be asked whether the American 
statesmen who took the step were really convinced of the need to 
bring this local question out into the international field in order 
to solve it, or whether the opportunity of backing an international 
endeavour of the Arab League and thus perhaps winning sympathy 
for the desirable Middle East Defence Organization weighed more 
heavily than the merits of the case. As for the Asian States, the 
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role of mediator appeals to some of them who, indeed, have 
qualifications for it, and they may be inclined to regard every inter- 
racial problem as an international one. The Arab League desires 
to see the Protectorates joining it as independent States. And to 
all non-colonial Powers there appears to be moral justification for 
every attempt at weakening the strength of the colonial Powers. 
Among these wider considerations the loca! issues at the centre 
tend to be ignored, misjudged, or distorted. 

The will to negotiate was certainly not lacking on the French 
side in the case of Tunisia. The French were anxious to develop 
their earlier administrative reforms and to begin introducing 
democratic institutions on the municipal and rural level. They 
have been ready not only to negotiate questions of method and 
detail, but to envisage further stages of national development in 
the Protectorate, once the first stages are implemented. But their 
plans for associating the Tunisian people with the French ad- 
ministration failed, until now, to obtain the assent of the ruler, 
whose extremist advisers demanded out-and-out sovereignty. In 
fact, it was the attempt to force on the Bey the reform he has 
now, at last, accepted which gave rise to the violence of recent 
months in Tunisia. In the case of Morocco, the Sultan’s demands 
are large but measured, and centre on a radical revision of the 
Protectorate Treaty; the French Government have so far resisted 
these demands, using the arguments that there is no trained 
Moroccan personnel to carry out the Sultan’s intentions and that the 
Protectorate Treaties speak, in fact, of ‘reform’ and not of ‘revi- 
sion’. The French acknowledge their duty to introduce reforms, 
but in the order and the manner determined by themselves, in 
other words gradually, carefully, and slowly. 

The severest critics of the French attitude towards the two Pro- 
tectorates are to be found in France itself, where informed opinion, 
irrespective of party, accuses the Government of indecision, lack of 
a unanimous policy, and the inconsistent use of alternately weak 
and harsh methods. If the U.N. votes help to produce a bold and 
progressive French policy in Morocco and Tunisia, they will at 
least have achieved something. 


Iraq, a Military Government with a Difference 

THE mob rioting in Baghdad which caused the fall of Mustafa 
al-Umari’s Government on 23 November arose immediately out 
of a domestic issue which seemed unconnected with Iraq’s foreign 
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relations. A general election was due shortly; and the Government 
proposed to retain the procedure of election in two stages (which 
seemed appropriate, in view of the high percentage of illiteracy, 
but also lent itself to Government manipulation), while the 
Opposition parties on both the extreme nationalist and the left 
wings demanded direct election (which favoured the return by 
such an electorate of extremist candidates). The Opposition 
rejected a compromise proposal, that a reform of electoral pro- 
cedure should be deferred for consideration by the new Parlia- 
ment, and proclaimed a boycott. A strike of some Baghdad 
students was used by the extreme nationalists and the pro- 
Communists to bring out the mob, which damaged the offices of 
the English language Iraq Times and of the United States Informa- 
tion Service, and was repressed only by the proclamation of 
martial law. The Regent chose the Chief of Staff, General Nur 
ud-Din Mahmud, to form a new Government. 

Iraq’s internal affairs cannot, however, be thus divorced from 
her foreign relations. The abiding political influence for a whole 
generation has been that of the now veteran Nuri as-Sa’id, 
whether as Prime Minister or as manipulator of Cabinets headed 
by others, with relatively short intervals when he has been com- 
pelled to give way before outbursts of extreme nationalism. The 
Regent Abd ul-Ilah, who has represented the Crown during the 
thirteen-years’ minority of King Feisal II, is a pupil of Nuri in 
holding Iraq’s best interests to lie in collaboration with Britain 
and the West—whence, for example, the conclusion of the 1951 
agreement with the Iraq Petroleum Company which promises a 
huge accretion of capital for Iraq’s development projects. Such 
collaboration is anathema to the extreme nationalists who demand 
complete independence of ‘imperialist’ influence, neutrality in the 
‘cold war’, and nationalization of the oil industry. In making such 
demands they, like Dr Musaddiq, naturally have the support of 
the Communists. 

The analysis must go still deeper. Moderate observers, both 
Iraqi and unofficial British, emphasize the extent to which power 
divorced from public responsibility has corrupted the men round 
both Nuri as-Sa’id and the Regent. The disappearance of a 
woman who had some claim on a member of the Royal Guard 
is compared with some of the unsavoury incidents of ex-King 
Farouk’s later years; and British policy is blamed by these moder- 
ate and sympathetic elements for artificially maintaining in power 
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a regime which by its sins of omission and commission has, as they 
assert, lost the respect of the responsible public. To the obvious 
objection that the Opposition’s attitude has been impossibly 
negative and destructive, they reply that that attitude arises largely 
from frustration and impotence, as a result of the inhibiting of 
the natural process of political change which they attribute to 
British influence. They add that the situation is now so poisoned 
that they doubt whether it can be remedied by the personal appeal 
of the young King when he comes of age next year; his education 
in England stamps him, in their eyes, as being intended to pro- 
long the unpopular policy of Nuri and the Regent. 

The new military Government on 28 November promised 
concessions to the demands of the Opposition; but to relatively 
moderate and responsible observers such as those mentioned 
above, this is not a government—like those now installed in Egypt 
and Syria—intended to purge a regime which has forfeited popular 
support, but a means employed by that regime to maintain itself 
in power. This criticism may in part conceal the self-interest of 
those who covet authority for themselves; but British policy seems 
again in the position (as recently in Jordan, in Persia, in Egypt) of 
trying to purchase one or two years’ breathing-space by bolstering 
up conservative regimes which have become discredited, partly 
because public opinion is emotional and impatient but also because 
of those regimes’ own deficiencies in public spirit. It is true that 
two years of political peace in Iraq might see the beginnings of 
improvements in the country’s economy arising out of the in- 
creased royalties accruing from the Iraq Petroleum Company; 
but the enemies, on both the right and the left wings, of peaceful 
evolution will do their utmost to exploit public discontents during 
that waiting period; and an undiscriminating British loyalty to old 
Iraqi friends who during fifteen or twenty years have taken a 
helpful view of Anglo-Iraqi relations might now provide an 
example of what Professor Toynbee has labelled ‘the Nemesis of 
an Ephemeral Technique’. 


Decrease of Crime in Norway 


THE Statistical Central Bureau in Norway has recently issued 
a most encouraging report of the decrease of crime in that country 
since the war. In spite of gloomy predictions, and in striking con- 
trast to the tendency observed elsewhere, a marked reduction in 
criminality has taken place in Norway. There has been a specially 
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noticeable decrease in crimes committed for the sake of gain. 

In 1950 only 3,844 men and 312 women were convicted of 
crime. This is the lowest figure for the last twenty-five years. The 
corresponding figures in 1939 were 4,540 and 476. The real posi- 
tion is even better, since the population over fourteen years of age. 
has increased since 1939 by 8 per cent, while in the same space of 
time criminality has been reduced by 16 per cent. 

In the 1930s crime showed a slightly rising tendency, which 
continued right down to 1943, mainly in the capital, Oslo, and 
in the male category of criminals rather than the female. Yet the 
recession in the post-war years has been greatest in the capital, 
though its figures are still considerably higher than in the country 
districts. Taking the crimes per 1,000 inhabitants, we find 1-28 per 
thousand for the whole country in 1950, as against 1-70 in 1939. 
Analysis shows 0-85 per thousand for rural districts, 2-15 for 
Oslo, and 2°25 for the other towns in the country. 

There has been a relatively large reduction in thefts, especially 
in Oslo, which has resulted in the capital for the first time falling 
below the average figure for the other towns. About 60 per cent 
of the reduction in crime falls under the head of crimes for the 
sake of gain. 

These facts will have an obvious interest for this country in 
view of recent discussions on the increase in crime here. They are 
particularly remarkable since Norwegians, immediately after the 
war, were repeatedly stressing the difficulty of getting the youth 
of the country weaned from the frame of mind inculcated during 
the Occupation, when untruthfulness, defiance of authority, and 
every kind of black marketing took on temporarily the character 
of virtues. Official circles in Norway attribute this encouraging 
phenomenon to improvement in the standard of living and the 
full employment policy pursued by the authorities. Other reasons 
may be found in the impetus given since the war to the cult of 
outdoor life and sports. It also seems likely that the school teachers. 
deserve a good deal of credit. 








Nigeria under the Macpherson 


Constitution’ 


WITH the formal opening on 11 March 1952 of the Nigerian 
House of Representatives elected under the new Constitution, 
Nigeria embarked on semi-responsible government. The Mac- 
pherson Constitution (so called after the present Governor, Sir 
John Macpherson), which was promulgated on 29 June 1951, had 
been drawn up after a year of consultations with representative 
Africans. The three Regions into which Nigeria was divided as a 
measure of administrative devolution in 1946 have now become 
the constituent units of a federation. As with most federations, 
the boundaries of the units have been determined by historical 
accident and not by any rational criterion. The Northern Region 
is the old Northern Nigeria as it was before the amalgamation in 
1914 of the conquered North with the ceded South, while the 
former Southern Nigeria is divided by the line of the Niger into the 
Eastern and Western Regions. Lagos and the Colony area, which 
had been administered as a separate unit since their annexation in 
1861, were merged, after bitter controversy, in the Western Region. 
Very roughly, the Northern Region is the country of the large 
Moslem Emirates (the native kingdoms established by the Fulani 
conquests in the early nineteenth century), the West that of the 
Yoruba kingdoms, on a smaller scale than the Emirates and 
not politically centralized to the same extent, and the Eastern 
that of the ‘democratic’ Ibo peoples and other tribes of similar 
culture, who traditionally recognized no authority outside the 
‘clan’ based on kinship, and not much within it. The North is the 
area of cotton and groundnut production, the West of cocoa, the 
East of palm oil. But in the ‘middle belt’, the southern part of the 
Northern Region, the people have more affinity with their southern 
than their northern neighbours, and in the eastern part of the 
Western Region are populations whose social structure resembles 
those of the East; and palm oil is produced in the Western as well 
as the Eastern Region. 

The North covers much more than half the total area of Nigeria, 
and claims half the total population; it is far behind the other two 
regions in development of all kinds, and its spokesmen maintain 


1'The visit to Nigeria during which this information was obtained was 
made possible by a grant from the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 
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that it has been unfairly treated in the past in the allocation of 
revenue. In fact its material backwardness is due largely to the 
inescapable fact that it takes longer to penetrate the hinterland, and 
its backwardness in education in part to Moslem prejudice. But it 
has sought to secure its interests for the future by successfully 
insisting on the allocation to it of half the total elected seats in the 
central House of Representatives. The Western Region is by far 
the wealthiest. The Hicks-Phillipson Commission, which was 
appointed in 1950 to recommend an appropriate allocation of 
revenues between the three Regions and the centre, found that the 
East had been unduly favoured in the past, notably as regards 
grants for education, and indicated that it must reckon in the 
future on less central assistance; the implications of this situation 
are only beginning to be realized by Eastern politicians. 

Each Region has its elected House of Assembly and an Executive 
Council consisting partly of officials and partly of elected members, 
the latter being in the majority. In the Northern and Western 
Regions there is an upper chamber, the House of Chiefs, consisting 
of hereditary rulers; the most important are ex-officio members, 
the others elected from among themselves by the whole body of 
recognized Native Authorities. A demand for similar recognition 
of ‘natural rulers’ in the East has been put forward, but is not 
likely to be seriously considered. 

Every taxpayer has the right to vote in the area where he pays 
tax; the requirement that the tax receipt must be produced is said 
to have deterred some from seeking registration. Candidates must 
be resident in or natives of their constituency; thus a rural area 
can be represented by a ‘native son’ who has left his home to 
practise some profession in one of the large towns. But in fact 
such men were not elected unless they had kept in touch with the 
home district. 


THE ELECTIONS 

The elections, the first in the country’s history, lasted several 
months and were only completed in January 1952. Election was 
indirect except in the case of Lagos Town, which had elected 
three representatives to the Nigerian legislature since 1923. The 
system varied in the different Regions. In both the North and the 
West there were three stages, and Native Authority Councils 
were given special representation at the intermediate stage. In the 
North the intermediate colleges had 10 per cent of their members 
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nominated by Native Authorities. In the West, they included all 
members of Native Authority councils, with an equal or greater 
number of persons elected by the primary units, and this deter- 
mined the numbers whom the primary units had to choose. In 
one district where the Native Authority consists of 238 family 
heads, the intermediate college numbered 478, and one primary 
unit had to elect fifty-two representatives; a more usual number, 
however, was between one and nine. In both Regions thirty of 
the members finally elected had entered by this door, out of a 
total membership of ninety in the Northern and eighty in the 
Western House; it must be remembered, however, that in the 
Western Region most of the Native Authority Councils have a 
majority of elected members. Mr Awolowo, the leader of the 
party in power in the West, came in as a Native Authority Coun- 
cillor. In the Eastern Region there were only two stages, the 
primary and the final. 

It is argued that under the indirect system candidates are put 
forward in the first place for their local standing, so that the un- 
sophisticated voter is not exposed to specious demagogy from 
strangers. In Nigeria local feeling at present predominates so 
strongly over other considerations that a direct system might well 
give the same result. From constituencies in both East and West 
it was reported that those voters who were actively interested in 
the proceedings were concerned from the first stage with the 
question of who would finally be their representative; they did 
not see themselves as entrusting the choice on their behalf to the 
wisest heads among them. The choice, however, was of the man 
considered most likely to further the interests of the locality. In 
some elections no question of general policy was ever even men- 
tioned. At the final stage, and sometimes at the intermediate stage, 
lists were issued by organizations, local or wider, and in cases 
where a very large number of votes had to be cast (e.g. Ibadan, 
where the intermediate college elected eighty-five voters) the line 
of least resistance was to follow these. In other cases voters 
tended to choose the candidates whose names were highest on the 
paper, and some gave up long before they had cast all the votes to 
which they were entitled. In the Eastern Region, though the 
officials who supervised the primary elections are confident that 
there were no irregular practices there, it is common talk that votes 
were bought at the final stage. 

In the Eastern and Western Regions, after the elections most of 
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the candidates who had stood as independents attached themselves 
to a party; occasionally one reads in the newspapers that the 
electors of some constituency (that is, in fact, the Native Authority 
Council, the only permanent organized body) have instructed 
their representatives to do so. In the East there was only one party, 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.), 
led by Dr Azikiwe, but in the West there is a rival organization, 
Mr Awolowo’s Action Group. In the West, therefore, there is a 
party in power and an opposition, though the division appears to be 
a matter of rival leaders rather than of contrasted policies. In the 
North the political affinities of many of the members are not known. 

It has not proved, as the text-books assert, that indirect elec- 
tions always give a conservative bias. The Northern House is 
conservative by comparison with the others, because the North 
is acutely aware of the probability that an independent Nigeria 
would be dominated by the Southern intelligentsia, and is therefore 
anxious that the final withdrawal of British authority should be 
postponed. The North is more interested in the democratization 
of the Emirates; whether direct elections would have produced 
a larger number of representatives anxious to insist on this it is 
hard to say. The non-Moslem ‘middle belt’ has chosen representa- 
tives who belong to organizations vaguely affiliated to the N.C.N.C. 
In the West the Action Group and N.C.N.C. vie with one another 
in the assertion of Nigerian nationalism; in the East there is a 
‘moderate’ opposition of half a dozen members. 

In the Eastern and Western Houses the Governor has the right 
to appoint three ‘special members’ who represent commercial 
interests. In the North the number who may be nominated is 
ten; they include members of otherwise unrepresented groups, 
such as indigenous or immigrant ethnic minorities or mission 
adherents. 


CENTRAL AND REGIONAL LEGISLATURES 

The central legislature is a single chamber. Nigeria’s Constitu- 
tion differs from that of most federations in that the members of 
the central House are elected from among those of the Regional 
Houses, thirty-four each from East and West, and sixty-eight 
from the North. Here again the position of chiefs has been 
recognized by special provisions for the North and West; the 
Northern members are elected by the Joint Council, a body 
consisting of forty members from each chamber, and must 
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include at least one chief from every Province, while in the West 
the House of Chiefs have the right to elect three members from 
among themselves. Provisions, which differ slightly in each 
Region, are made to secure an equitable geographical distribution. 
Members propose themselves for election by writing their names 
in a book, and almost all the members seem to have done so. All 
the prominent members of the party organizations were elected, 
with one signal exception. Dr Azikiwe was returned for one of the 
three Lagos seats, as he had been under the Richards Constitution 
of 1946.1 Since Lagos is now part of the Western Region, he is a 
member of a legislature in which his party is in the minority. But 
since Lagos has been allotted two seats in the central House, an 
arrangement with one of his colleagues to stand down would have 
been easy. It was generally supposed that such an arrangement 
had been made, when it transpired that all three Lagos members 
had put themselves forward, and the Action Group majority tri- 
umphantly secured the exclusion of ‘Zik’. 

In the Northern and Western Houses the Lieutenant-Governors 
have now withdrawn from the legislatures and only appear at the 
formal opening to deliver the ‘speech from the Throne’. The 
president of the Northern House is the Senior Resident. In the 
West, after vain attempts to secure an African Speaker, the 
choice fell on an administrative officer, Mr Milliken, whose 
genial presidency is ideal in this period when the minutiae of 
parliamentary procedure have not yet become second nature. A 
manual of standing orders for each House was prepared by Mr 
E. A. Fellowes, Clerk-Assistant of the House of Commons, who 
also presided at the meetings of the central House in August. 

In each Region there is an Executive Council consisting of three 
ex-officio members, the Civil Secretary, Legal Secretary, and 
Financial Secretary, not more than two other official members 
(who are in practice a senior administrative official and the De- 
velopment Secretary), and up to nine Ministers. In the Northern 
and Western Regions two of these are members of the House of 
Chiefs and are without portfolio. In the Central Executive Council 
(the Council of Ministers) the Lieutenant-Governors of the three 
Regions are also members. The Governor presides over the 
Council of Ministers, while the Lieutenant-Governors preside 
over the Regional Councils. 


1So called after the then Governor of Nigeria, Sir Arthur Richards, now 
Lord Milverton. 
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THE MINISTERS 
The names of Ministers are presented to the legislature for its 
approval by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Region, or the 
Governor in the case of the central House. In the two bicameral 


legislatures this approval is given by a Joint Council consisting of . 


forty members of each chamber elected for the purpose. In the 
East and West, where there are organized political parties, the 
lists were drawn up in consultation-with them. 

Ministers do not control their own departments as they do in 
the Gold Coast. During the constitutional discussions Northern 
representatives, fearing perhaps that in a central cabinet they 
would be out-manoeuvred by their Southern colleagues, or that 
the dignity of a Minister would overshadow that of an Emir, 
objected to the creation of Ministers. The present compromise 
arrangement was devised, it is said, to meet their views, though it 
is doubtful whether to people unfamiliar with constitutional 
minutiae it looks more like a ministerial system or no ministerial 
system. The groups of subjects for which the central Ministers 
are responsible are dealt with by various sections of the Lagos 
Secretariat, and to divide it into separate Ministries corresponding 
to the different portfolios would be a major reorganization. In the 
newer Regional secretariats the complications are not so great. 
The Ministers are described in the Constitution as exercising 
executive responsibility ‘in association with the appropriate 
public officer’; thus they cannot overrule the Civil Service heads, 
and one Minister may be associated with different civil servants 
on different occasions. Also, executive decisions are taken, not by 
Ministers independently but by the full Executive Council. This 
may have the effect of reassuring the Northerners that, even in 
small matters, questions affecting them are not decided without 
their knowledge. It is also argued in its favour that it gives all the 
new Ministers an opportunity of acquaintance with the whole 
range of administrative business, and that it drives home the 
principle of collective responsibility. On the other hand, it may 
merely swell the volume of ‘cabinet’ business to a point where the 
Ministers give up the attempt to grasp it. Some of them have in 
fact taken independent lines on policy—more, perhaps, in the 
Regions than at the centre. But those who continue the policies 
of the ‘old government’, even when personally convinced of 
their necessity, find it hard, under such a system, to meet the ac- 
cusation of the nationalist rank and file that they are mere puppets. 
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The Council of Ministers has four Ministers from each Region. 
In so far as the Regions represent opposed interests—and this is 
rather the attitude of each towards the others—this gives it the 
character of a coalition, and one not voluntarily entered into. But 
this will not result in serious difficulties as long as the different 
parties do not represent contradictory programmes. Since no one 
can be both a Regional and a Central Minister, the leaders of the 
parties have to choose between the two spheres. It has been 
assumed that the central posts are of greater importance, but in 
the West Mr Awolowo preferred to retain the leadership of the 
Regional House, and seems to have reserved for it the cream of 
his party’s talent. In the East the vice-president of the N.C.N.C., 
Dr Eyo Ita, is a Regional Minister, but its Deputy Leader, Mr 
Jaja Wachuku, is not a Minister at all. Mr Nwapa and Mr Njoku, 
both from the East, are possibly the ablest of the central Ministers. 
The former is President of the Port Harcourt branch of the 
N.C.N.C.; the latter, who when he was elected had only recently 
returned from studying at Manchester to take up a post at the 
West African University College, was not a prominent member of 


the party. 


PARTY POLITICS 


Ministers belonging to one party should logically support the 
same policies and be supported by the same representatives, but 
in Nigerian politics this principle is not yet established. Whether 
or not the Western Ministers at the centre take their line from 
Mr Awolowo, he has strongly opposed certain central measures. 
He defends his position by the argument that in the House of 
Representatives he is merely a private member. 

In the Northern and Western Houses there is reasonable 
certainty that a Government measure will command a majority; 
in the West the good party discipline of the Action Group may 
be a response to the presence of a fairly numerous opposition 
party. In the East the N.C.N.C. members do not appear to 
recognize any obligation to support the policies of their Ministers, 
and indeed have protested against what they call ‘attempts to 
muzzle them’. In the main they keep to the old Crown Colony 
tradition that the business of an elected member is to oppose. In 
response to protest from private members, the Eastern Govern- 
ment withdrew a loan of {£500,000 which had been actually 
granted to the town of Onitsha for a market improvement scheme, 
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and from which the first payments had been made, and requested 
the Onitsha Town Council to submit a new scheme which would 
require only £100,000. An interesting feature of this debate was 
that one of the members for Onitsha spoke in favour of the reduc- 


tion. The Eastern House also passed a motion rejecting the pro- | 


posal to create a model oil palm estate to be managed jointly by 
the Regional Production Development Board and the Colonial 
Development Corporation: in the debate on this motion the 
Government had the support of the ‘Independent’ (nominally 
opposition) members. 

In the central House the Northern members tend to take the 
Government side; but their votes cannot be absolutely counted 
upon, particularly as so few of them speak in debate. The most 
controversial issue during the last session was a revised salary 
scale, the introduction of which was made the occasion for the 
unfailingly popular outcry against the ‘expatriate allowance’ paid 
to British officials. Outright opposition to the proposal was difficult 
because the majority of those who were to benefit from the 
revision were Africans. However, a series of N.C.N.C. speakers 
attacked it at length. The votes by which it was eventually passed 
came from all three Regions, but so did the opposition. ‘There 
were some thirty abstentions—a convenient evasive tactic for 
members who are aware of the conflict between the reasonable and 
the popular attitudes; its frequent use helps to make the result 
of any vote incalculable. 

Both in the Regions and at the centre there is general agreement 
that the Ministers are taking their work seriously and learning to 
appreciate practical realities. Not all the members of any Ministry 
can be men of outstanding qualities. But such men as Mr Nwapa, 
the Central Minister of Commerce and Industries, Mallam 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the Central Minister of Works, Mr 
Awolowo, and in his less spectacular way Mr Oli, the Eastern 
Minister of Local Government, have shown a good sense and a 
realism in the handling of their portfolios which augurs well for 
the future if they can retain popular support. Mr Nwapa has 
indeed already shown that he can handle a party revolt. 

In the West one has the impression that Mr Awolowo has a 
concrete programme and has really considered the details of a 
constructive social policy. He has been described as ‘a tireless 
machine’, and he organized the preparation, for the July meeting 
of the Regional House, of a series of Sessional Papers outlining 
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programmes for education, health, agriculture, forestry, co- 
operatives, and social welfare. His proudest achievement is thd 
Local Government Bill, which provides for the transformation o 
Native Authority Councils into local governments closely mod- 
elled on those in the United Kingdom. This is of course the line of 
development already initiated by the Colonial Office and adopted 
in the Eastern Region; but it is largely in response to the views of 
people like Mr Awolowo that the policy has been adopted, and it 
has fallen to him, as Minister for Local Government, to work 
out the appropriate compromise in his own region between 
democratic representation and the claims of traditional chiefs. 
Before introducing the Bill he toured the whole region and held 
meetings with Native Authority councils to discuss his proposals, 
and was statesmanlike enough to modify his original plans when 
he saw how much support the chiefs still commanded; though it 
was not till the Bill reached the House that he compromised on 
his first intention of reducing the rulers to formal figureheads 





and accepted an amendment which would permit them to be 
chairmen of local authorities. Among his other aims are free and 
compulsory elementary education from January 1955; a free 
school medical service and a hospital in every administrative 
Division; the establishment of a Regional Agricultural Advisory 
Board; the rapid mechanization of farming; and a considerable 
extension of the activities of co-operative societies. 

The success of the new experiment must turn very largely on 
the ability of Nigerian leaders to tackle the most difficult task of all 
leadership—the education of their supporters. Mr Awolowo is 
aware of this responsibility; he frequently impresses on his 
audiences the fact that benefits must be paid for in taxes, a con- 
sideration of which the average voter in Nigeria is even less aware 
than his counterpart in Britain. Mr Akintola, the Western Minister 
of Labour, has reminded trade union leaders that they have 
obligations as well as rights. Mr Nwapa seems to have success- 
fully overcome a movement within the N.C.N.C. to disown him 
for accepting office under the ‘unprogressive’ Macpherson 
Constitution. But most Ministers do not at present seem to go 
beyond the formal defence of policy in the House, and one has the 
impression that they are not in effective liaison even with the pri- 
vate members of their own parties. It has been pointed out that their 
sub-ministerial status weakens their position in the face of critics 
who are unwilling to accept the argument for realistic policies. 
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Nigerian politics will be healthier when the parties represent 
genuinely opposed interests and programmes. At present they are 
little more than rival patronage groups. In the towns in the East, 
the N.C.N.C. ticket is coming to be the passport to success in 
local government elections. The Action Group, a much newer 
organization, has not yet perhaps achieved the same dominance in 
the West. In so far as there is opposition between the two, it is 
expressed in terms of ‘Codlin’s the friend, not Short’. The only 
serious opposition of policy is that between the N.C.N.C.’s 
utterly impracticable ‘One Nigeria’ and the Action Group’s 
acceptance of the federal Constitution. 

Yet there are real grounds for political opposition in Nigeria. 
The wealthy men who vote for State expenditure but themselves 
evade the payment of tax, the cocoa brokers who ardently advocate 
extensions of co-operative marketing which would put them out of 
business, would belong more appropriately to a conservative 
party, by whatever name it might be called. If their interests were 
organized and openly expressed, debate would begin to have 
reality. 

Another great need, from the point of view of political education, 
is for an intelligently conducted press debate. The rival parties 
have their organs, of pathetically small circulation, it is true, but 
avidly read in certain circles. They abuse one another roundly, 
but in quite general terms. One never sees a specific promise or 
claim examined or contested. One of Mr Awolowo’s less defens- 
ible claims is that the Action Group has reduced the price of gari 
(cassava flour). It has in fact taken no measures which could in 
any way have affected the price of gari. An assertion that should 
be meat and drink to his opponents is simply ignored, and the 
public loses that opportunity of learning to weigh political claims 
for which the mass of the voters in any country must depend on 


the press. 
L. P. M. 














Economic and Electoral Reforms in 


Norway 


News from Norway nowadays is mainly concerned with that 
country’s reactions to various consequences of her membership of 
the Atlantic Alliance. The latest hare to be chased is the possi- 
bility of Norway providing bases on her territory in peace-time for 
forces from the other N.A.T.O. Powers. Of this more later; but 
the preoccupation with such external matters tends to overlook 
important developments in internal politics. And at present two 
measures in particular deserve attention as among the most 
significant handled by the Storting (the Norwegian Parliament) 
for many years. 


PROPOSALS FOR INCREASED ECONOMIC CONTROL 

Of these, the most controversial and most important is the 
Price and Competition. Regulation Bill’ which was published on 
19 September. Based on the unpublished report (in over 1,000 
foolscap pages) which the Price and Rationalization Law Com- 
mittee made last spring after four and a half years’ work, this Bill 
has kept alive the deep disagreements which came to a head when 
the tenor of the Committee’s report became known through its 
circulation to interested organizations. The Bill, as will be seen, 
proposes the perpetuation and extension of the sweeping powers of 
economic control and direction which all parties accepted at the 
end of the war but which were then regarded as a temporary and, 
so to say, an emergency measure. It is the clear intention to make 
such powers permanent that has roused the wrath of the Opposi- 
tion and of the most important commercial organizations. Some 
control they accept as necessary in the present state of the country’s 
economy, but they are strongly against the implications of the Bill 
that Norway’s economy is to be State-controlled except for those 
sectors which the State chooses to leave free. Rather would they 
have it the other way round, that the economy is free except in so 
far as prevailing economic trends impose some measure of control, 
even though at a given time this may lead to controls as wide- 
spread and stringent as any provided for in the Bill. There is a 
fundamental matter of principle involved on which the forces 
opposing the Government’s policy are not prepared to compromise. 


1 Odelsting Proposisjonen Nr. 60 (1952). 
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And scant satisfaction is derived from statements such as that of 
the Minister of Justice at Bergen at the end of September that this 
Bill, if and when it becomes law, will always be susceptible to 
repeal like any other law. The Bill is considered ‘the beginning of 
socialization’. 

Some of the personalities involved in this struggle, the reputed 
original programme of the Government for placing the Bill on the 
Statute Book, and certain constitutional aspects of the Bill itself 
have all helped, perhaps with insufficient justification, to increase 
the Opposition’s distrust and determination. The chairman of the 
Price and Rationalization Law Committee and its most un- 
compromising advocate of complete economic control was 
Wilhelm Thagaard, Chief of the Directorate of Prices. Allegedly 
a Liberal whose main aim is the most efficient organization and 
functioning of the country’s economy, Thagaard, though not a 
Socialist, has, from his position and the powers he possesses under 
the Lex Thagaard of 1945 and its successor of 1947, long been a béte- 
noire of non-Socialist opinion. The fact that he has made less use 
of his powers than was feared is, in the eyes of the Opposition, 
more than offset by the present attempt to make those powers 
permanent, and by irritating minor administrative measures 
adopted in recent years in the name of economic control and 
efficiency. Thus, to take a recent case, a man who had built his 
own house in Oslo declared the time spent on the job and paid 
taxes on it in accordance with prevailing wage rates. He was 
nevertheless required to pay additional taxes on the grounds that it 
was well known that no builders in Oslo would work for wages as 
low as the official ones. Therefore his own time should have been 
given a higher value, with a consequent increase in the tax pay- 
able. 

The general belief, moreover, that the Government’s original 
programme for this Bil] permitted a quite inadequate time for the 
organizations involved to consider it and state their cases against 
such important proposals, did nothing to calm the troubled 
atmosphere. In the event, a few weeks’ more time was given to 
allow of fuller consideration. But the Opposition would have 
liked longer still. This, of course, was partly for tactical reasons, 


just as the Government’s desire to have the Bill passed as soon as 


decently possible was also to some extent caused by considerations 
of political timing. For next October there will be a fresh General 
Election in Norway. If, as was originally intended, the Bill could 
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have been published in the summer, it could have been dis- 
cussed and voted on by the present session of the Storting. The 
next session would then have been free to dispose of various 
minor or routine matters and to clear the decks for the election 
campaign in the summer. Now there is the probability that the 
next session may be embarrassingly crowded; but there is little 
chance that, with 85 seats out of a total of 150, the Government 
will fail to carry the Bill through. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that the extensive new 
powers of control it confers will be used before the elections. For 
one thing, there would not be much time. For another, such a 
move would act against Labour’s interests at the elections. In fact, 
in spite of the alarm and despondency of the Opposition, it is 
indeed doubtful whether these powers will ever be used to their 
full extent. As has been mentioned earlier, there is a fundamental 
matter of principle involved in giving a permanent character to 
measures that were originally only temporary: and the Opposition 
is quite justified in stressing this aspect. But the record of the 
Norwegian Government since it has had potentially almost com- 
plete control of the country’s economic life is certainly not such 
as to substantiate the more extreme fears of the Opposition. 
Allowing for the fact that it is Socialist and that Norway’s economic 
condition necessitated a considerable measure of Government 
control, the Government has behaved reasonably and moderately. 

The third line of attack against the Bill is derived from its 
alleged disregard both of constitutional practice and of the 
precision of language necessary at law. The Opposition fears 
that the delegated powers granted to the administration in respect 
of the Bill may undermine the authority of the Storting in im- 
portant ways, not least because these powers, like the Bill as a 
whole, are described in subjective and sociological terms rather 
than in precise and legal language. Again, since decisions under 
the proposed law may be classified as ‘administrative judgments’ 
against which there is no appeal in the courts, it is felt that this 
technical device is being used to eliminate, or at least restrict, the 
fundamental constitutional right of appeal. 

The Bill itself is not particularly long. It contains sixty-two 
clauses and occupies only twenty-three pages, but the explanatory 
memorandum and supporting documents run to another 518 pages. 
Its aim, as set out in the first clause, well illustrates the reasons for 
the Opposition’s attitude: 
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This law has as its aim: 

(a) through the control and regulation of prices, costs, and profits, and 
through other economic measures, to ensure a socially satisfactory 
development of prices and to counteract unreasonable prices and 
business conditions; 

(6) through measures which the law otherwise prescribes, to create 
guarantees against unfair competition and restrictive measures which 
are unreasonable or harmful to the general interest. 


The scope of the law and the machinery for putting its pro- 
visions into effect are then discussed. This latter consists of a 
Price Council of five members nominated by the Government and 
working through a Price Directorate with district offices in every 
county and in many communes. The major decisions of the Price 
Directorate are to be published in a Price Gazette and, in addition 
to making an annual report on its activity to the Storting, the 
Price Council must refer to the Storting any special or major 
regulation it seeks to make. The sort of measures envisaged here 
are primarily those described in clause 24 which gives the Council 
the authority to lay down: 

(a) maximum prices, minimum prices, price-stops, decisions on prices, 
profits, and business conditions; 

(b) decisions on the calculation of costs, decisions on the responsibility 
of traders to mark their goods or display information concerning 
them or to give other information on prices, business conditions, 
quality, or other properties of goods or services, as well as decisions 
on the provision of accounts, invoices, and receipts and the retention 
of such documents or copies thereof; 


(c) decisions on production, turnover, and on such other aspects of 
business activity as may be requisite for the control or regulation of 
prices, profits, or business conditions. 


Taxes may be imposed on businesses as a means of regulating 
prices and costs. Companies may not pay out in dividends a sum 
greater than 5 per cent of their share capital at the beginning of the 
accounting year in question. Under certain conditions, however, 
and provided the total amount distributed does not exceed kr. 
10,000 ({500), up to 8 per cent may be paid out. The duty of the 
Price Directorate, it is stated, is to oppose unreasonable profits 
and support activities which are beneficial to the community. The 
lines to be followed in pursuit of these aims and the various powers 
to assist in their achievement include (clause 42) the promulgation 
of such decisions as may prove necessary to regulate competition 
when this is found to be unfair or harmful to the public interest, 
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and of decisions to counteract unnecessary turnover or middle- 
man’s activity. 

All in all, the Bill thus proposes extremely comprehensive 
powers which could, but need not, be used to place the whole 
Norwegian economy under the control of the State. It is expected, 
for example, that agriculture, fishing, and shipping will in practice 
be exempt from the provisions of the law. Fundamentally the dis- 
pute turns on intent. If the Socialists do not intend to use these 
powers, why, it is argued, should they now stir up such a hornet’s 
nest to obtain them? Conversely, from the Socialist standpoint, 
such powers, although they will be sparingly used, as the experi- 
ence of the post-war years illustrates, are still considered necessary 
to nurse the country’s economy back to strength. To this the retort 
is: if the country’s economy is so weak, why run the risk of ruining 
it by such violent treatment? And so the argument goes on. 


ELECTORAL REFORM AND ELECTION PROSPECTS 


Such a basic division of opinion would make next autumn’s 
elections in Norway interesting enough by itself. But the question 
whether the Labour Party will lose ten or more seats, and thus 
forfeit its absolute majority in Parliament as a result of the 
antagonism aroused by this Bill, is further complicated by a 
recent electoral reform. By a decision of the Storting on 26 
November the constitutional over-representation of the country- 
side in Parliament will henceforth be modified. Under article 58 
of the Constitution two-thirds of the members. of the Storting had 
to come from country constituencies and only one-third from 
towns. The growth of large towns such as Oslo, Bergen, and 
Trondheim had long made this provision unfair. Yet the result, 
rather surprisingly, was that at the last elections Labour was over- 
represented by 9 seats—in other words, if the new rules had then 
been in force there would now have been 76 instead of 85 Labour 
members in the Storting. 

Under the new electoral rules’ the Opposition appears to have 


1'The reform has two aspects. The first affects the ‘first divisor’ used in 
allocating seats to political parties on the basis of their total votes on the electoral 
lists in each constituency. This divisor is henceforth to be 1-4 instead of 1. 
Subsequent divisors are the successive odd numbers. When these calculations 
have been done, the top, say, seven figures (in a seven-seat constituency) are 
chosen and the seats allocated to the parties to whom these figures belong. 
Space does not permit adequate tabular illustration, but a few moments’ experi- 
ments with voting figures will show that the general effect of the change is to 
permit fuller representation to the smaller parties. 

The second aspect of the proposed reform is the combination of the formerly 
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a good chance of obtaining an absolute majority. If so, they will be 
able to nullify what the Opposition regards as the more obnoxious 
provisions of the Price Law. On the other hand, the fairer distribu- 
tion of seats that will result from this change in electoral procedure 
is also likely to place a few Communists in Parliament again. In 
the 1949 elections they polled 102,722 votes but got no seats in 
Parliament, while the Agrarians got 12 seats with only 85,418 
votes and the Christian People’s Party 9 seats with 147,068 votes. 
Any Communist gains—and under the new rules their 1949 vote 
would have given them 4 seats—would tend to strengthen the 
position of the Labour Party, since they would obviously both 
favour measures of economic control. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


These changes are being made at a time when economic 
developments in any case give ground for concern. The three 
chief Norwegian exports—shipping services, oils and fats, and 
forest products—which together account for about two-thirds of 
all exports have all diminished greatly in value in the last year. 
Figures of foreign trade (including ships) in the first nine months 
of this year show a deficit of 1-498 million kroner. In more detail, 
this is composed of imports worth kr. 4,121 million (plus kr. 427 
million of ships) and exports of kr. 2,841 million (plus kr. 210 
million of ships). The figures for the corresponding period last 
year were much more satisfactory—imports kr. 3,882 million 
(plus kr. 642 million of ships), exports kr. 2,853 million (plus 
kr. 268 million of ships). 

Exports of ore and metals have risen by kr. 168 million, the 
value of important alloy ores such as ferromanganese, ferro- 
chrome, and ferrosilisium increasing particularly. Herring and 
other fish exports have also grown (by kr. 88 million). But staple 
exports such as oils and fats and paper and pulp have fallen 
enormously, the former by kr. 181-5 million and the latter by 
kr. 126 million. The net contribution of freight earnings to the 





separate town and country constituencies into twenty combined constituencies. 
This has brought the division of seats more into line with the actual division of 
the country’s population. Thus the Oslo district now has 13 seats in place of 7. 
A more accurate division in proportion to population would, however, give the 
Oslo district 20 or 21 seats. The division of mandates in the other districts is: 
Ostfold 8, Akershus 7, Hedmark 1, Oppland 7, Buskerud 7, Vestfold 7, Tele- 
mark 6, Aust-Agder 4, Vest-Agder 5, Rogaland 10, Hordaland 10, Bergen 5, 
Sogn Og Fjordane 5, Mére Og Romsdal 10, Sér-Trondelag 10, Nord-Tronde- 
lag 6, Nordland 12, Troms og Finmark 4. 
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balance of payments will also clearly be much less than the kr. 
goo million it amounted to last year. 

The picture at home is similarly dark. From January to Sep- 
tember the index of wholesale prices rose by 13 points to 284-2 
(1938 base) and the cost of living index (1949 base) from 129-3 to 
136°2 points—and this at a time when world market prices 
generally were falling. The general effect of these developments 
has been to eliminate the temporary advantages obtained from 
nominal increases in wages. As a result, when real wages thus 
decline—and this has been the tendency for the past two years or 
so— attention is being focused on the possibility of checking the 
rise in prices rather than the desirability of continued increases in 
wages. Politically this has a polarizing effect. The advocates of 
price control point to the lessons of recent years as evidence for the 
need to extend control still further Those who oppose such poli- 
cies use the same evidence to demonstrate their uselessness; price 
control has not only failed to control prices, it has even failed to 
take advantage of general falls in prices. These facts should be 
borne in mind when considering the significance and impact of 
the Price Bill discussed above. 

Finally, as a corollary of the decrease in exports, the level of 
industrial production has fallen. The year 1952 is likely to be the 
first year since the war when production has not increased in 
Norway. Thus the total index of industrial production (1938 base) 
stood at 99-9 points in July and 139-3 in August, compared with 
1052 and 141-0 points for the corresponding months Jast year 
and an annual average figure for 1951 of 148-4 points. The figures 
for exports industries were 109-5 and 120-2 in July and August 
this year, as compared with 120-0 and 124-4 for the same months 
last vear. On the other hand, many important industries—electro- 
chemicals, for instance, or ores and metals—show considerable 
increases in production. Construction activity is also at a high 
level. Thus on balance full employment is maintained. 


DEFENCE DEMANDS 


The increasing demands of the armed forces contribute to this 
situation. The current defence programme envisages an expendi- 
ture of kr. 970 million this year (or about 4-7 per cent of the 
national income) and some kr. 1,000 million next year. Conscrip- 
tion is to be for eighteen instead of twelve months, and this will 
obviously put a strain on manpower resources. Many airfields, 
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barracks, and depots are being built. Since the major part of this 
programme is dependent on human and material resources already 
available it is going ahead fairly smoothly, without the complica- 
tions of engineering bottlenecks and resultant delays encountered 
in some other countries. 

In these circumstances Norway has not felt obliged to reduce her 
contribution to the N.A.T.O. defence system. Her problem is 
indeed quite different from that of, for example, the United 
Kingdom. But in the possession of a common frontier with Russia 
and in her sovereignty over the Spitzbergen archipelago, which is 
demilitarized by the Paris Treaty of 1920 and where the Russians 
also work coal mines, she has particular and delicate problems. 

As soon as it became obvious that Norway was going to join the 
Atlantic Alliance, Russia sent her a Note protesting against her 
participation in an ‘aggressive’ organization. Norway then replied 
that she certainly had no aggressive designs on the Soviet Union 
and would not permit foreign bases to be established on her terri- 
tory except in case of war or the clear threat of war. With a clear 
conscience in this respect—for the presence of a few allied in- 
structors or technicians in Norway is a vastly different thing from 
the establishment of allied bases—Norway has been able to reject 
the fairly frequent Soviet charges that she was breaking this under- 
taking. It is quite obvious that Norway will have to maintain this 
attitude. Reports to the contrary may safely be discounted. ‘The 
Government, if it broke faith with the Soviet Union in this 
respect, would also break faith with its own people and might 
forfeit the support of many of them. Adherence to N.A.T.O. was, 
at the time, a very serious decision.1 But owing primarily to its 
scrupulous maintenance of Norway’s position, which, in the first 
place, involves the refusal to permit the establishment of allied 
bases, even assuming that a serious request for them had been 
made (which is doubtful), the Government now has with it the 
vast majority of Norwegians. Only the Communists and a small 
group of intellectual defeatists are opposed to membership of 
N.A.T.O. This does not mean that the rest of the population is 
enthusiastic about the necessity and implications of such a 
position, but so far they trust their Government to safeguard 
Norway’s interests in the Alliance. Few actions could more 
quickly destroy the whole hardly-wrought fabric of the country’s 
foreign policy than agreement to the establishment of allied bases 


* See ‘Norway and the Atlantic Pact’, in The World Today, April 1949. 
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in Norwegian territory in peace time, and it would therefore 
appear to be highly improbable that the Government would ever 
embark on such a step. 


A. G. S. 


The Problems of Swiss Prosperity 


In October 1950 the Swiss Parliament voted nearly one and a half 
thousand million Swiss francs as extraordinary expenditure upon 
a five years’ rearmament programme. This was in reaction to the 
outbreak of war in Korea, with the menace from Russia to Europe 
which it involved: neutral though they were, the Swiss were 
determined to be able to defend their neutrality against any Soviet 
threat. The Korean war, having spurred the Western world into 
rearmament, provided a tremendous stimulus to Swiss heavy 
industry ; indeed, on the face of it, the boom created by the Korean 
war seemed likely to supply a large part of the money necessary 
to pay the rearmament bill. 

It happened, however, that the fiscal organization of Switzerland 
was in the process of being overhauled; it had become essential, 
as the years passed, for the central, or Federal, Government to 
raise far more money than methods wholly consistent with the 
Constitution of 1874 would allow, for the Constitution had been 
amended in many other ways but not in this. Anti-Socialist or anti- 
étatiste though Switzerland was, the Federal authorities were 
bound to spend vastly more in the 1950s than anyone contemplated 
eighty years before. Since the Constitution made no allowance for 
the expansion of the revenue of the Bund, extra money had been 
raised by the prolongation of war-time emergency powers.? 

In the nineteenth century direct taxation had been regarded as 
the affair of the cantons, which levied income tax at various 
relatively low rates. In 1950 there was still angry opposition to the 
idea of constitutional sanction for a Federal income tax. The 
opposition came chiefly from three directions, from the French- 
speaking minority, from the Catholic-Conservative Party, and 


1 The emergency powers, in fact, had originated in the days of the slump 
in the early ’thirties. 
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from certain wealthy business men: sometimes the latter belonged 
to one of the two former categories. The French-Swiss feared any 
weakening of cantonal rights in the Bund’s favour as being likely 
to cause a deterioration in their position vis-a-vis the powerful 
German-speaking majority. The Catholic-Conservative Party, . 
strong among the German-speaking peasantry of the mountain 
cantons, was federalist! because it was opposed to any change. In 
particular it was federalist because the mountain cantons had far 
smaller populations than those of the industrialized cantons and 
yet enjoyed equal status with them so long as the rights of the 
cantons were unimpaired: in a more centralized Switzerland the 
voice of a small canton was likely to be submerged. As for a 
number of the wealthy Swiss, their influence withthe cantonal 
authorities would naturally tend to be greater than with the officials 
of the Bund. Apart from these three categories there was fairly 
general irritation against the continuation of special prerogatives 
associated with the period of the war, and also against the steady 
expansion of the Federal civil service, an expansion which was 
regarded as an unnecessary extravagance bringing with it a de- 
plorable degree of bureaucracy. 

In these circumstances the central Government was hard put to 
it to raise the immediately necessary ordinary revenue with the 
help of a financial plan to run from 1951-4 inclusive* pending the 
new legislation to which the fiscal overhaul was to lead. The 
curious spectacle was constantly seen of the Government of the 
wealthiest country in Europe in the boom period which followed 
the clash in Korea cutting down its expenditure on worthy officials 
such as a few cultural attachés in foreign capitals. Military expenses 
being Federal par excellence, there seemed no possible way to meet 
the rearmament bill except by loan, by capital levy, o: by ad hoc 
taxation. Though money was plentiful the financial experts of the 
Government were anxious not to increase the National Debt for 
fear of stimulating the inflationary pressure on prices and in order 
not to be faced with heavier debt charges. It remained to dis- 
cover a new temporary tax which the country would sanction by 
referendum, or to institute a capital levy. This was the position in 
the spring of 1951° when the proposal for a Getrdnkesteuer, a tax 
on all drinks other than tea, coffee, and cocoa, was brought forward 


' In the sense of supporting the federal form of government. 
® See ‘Switzerland Today’, in The World Today, September 1951, p. 387. 
® See ibid., p. 390. 
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in a tentative way in the parliamentary spring session. Loud opposi- 
tion from the hoteliers and wine-producing peasants was immedi- 
ately heard, and by tacit general agreement all fiscal decisions likely 
to be unpopular were postponed until after the General Election 
at the end of October. 

As usual, the Election altered the face of the Chambers very 
little, the biggest change being the increase in the number of 
Catholic-Conservative deputies from 44 to 48. After the Election 
the two, in some ways, most important of the seven Bundesrdte, or 
Ministers, resigned. These were Herr von Steiger, Minister of 
Justice and Police and the representative of Berne and the Peasant 
Party, who was seventy years old, and Herr Nobs, the Socialist 
Minister of Finance from Ziirich, who resigned on grounds of ill- 
health. In their place were elected Herr Markus Feldmann, of the 
Peasant Party, and the Social Democrat Dr Max Weber, who 
respectively succeeded to the same portfolios. Thus Dr Weber, an 
economist by training, became primarily responsible for the 
untying of Switzerland’s financial knot. 

His position appeared to be unfortunate in several ways. The 
Swiss Social Democrat Party enjoyed much the same numerical 
support in the country as the two other big parties, the Radicals 
and the Catholic Conservatives, and had even gained a seat in the 
Election, while the Radicals had lost one. But the Socialists were 
still eyed with some suspicion by the others, and it was considered 
suitable that, with three Radicals, two Catholic Conservatives, and 
one Peasant Party representative in the Council of Ministers, there 
should be only one Socialist, though the country had returned 
51 Radical deputies, 48 Catholic-Conservatives, 23 members of the 
Peasant Party, and 49 Social Democrats. It had already seemed a 
little invidious that Herr Nobs should hold the financial portfolio 
when every attempt to alleviate the financial needs of the central 
Government was sure to be resisted as socialistic, but Dr Weber 
was known to have stood much farther to the left in his youth and 
was faced with fiercer opposition: nor was the Socialist proposal 
of a capital levy, which he was thought to support, calculated to 
make his position easier. It must, however, be recorded that in a 
surprisingly short time Dr Weber’s patent integrity overcame the 
initial hostility felt towards him; he has something of the Quakerish 
quality of a Cripps which commands involuntary respect. 

The Swiss Social Democrat Party had advocated a capital levy 
more than once in its career. Indeed, when the Socialists had de- 
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clared a general strike in November 1918—it was this which the 
other parties found hardest to forget—one of their demands had 
been that a levy on capital should be raised in order to pay off the 
National Debt. Even before the Election of October 1951 the 
Socialists mustered the courage to propose a capital levy to cover 
the cost of rearmament; indeed this became a plank in their 
Election platform. ‘The business and banking worlds were horrified 
by what they regarded as a reckless proposal to destroy national 
wealth, and it was presumed that, apart from the industrial workers 
who voted Social Democrat, the humbler sections of society were 
opposed to any such tampering with private property. After the 
Election some of the Socialist experts completed a plan for a 
capital levy which would in fact have affected only about 80,000 
people in the country. This was voted upon by referendum on 
18 May 1952. Though it was defeated, the margin was narrower 
than might have been expected, 421,459 votes being cast against it 
and 328,032 in its favour. There was a hostile majority in every 
canton except Ziirich, Basle, Schaffhausen, and the Ticino, the 
first three of which were industrial regions and the last an Italian- 
speaking’ peasant canton unlikely to contain a member of the 
threatened 80,000 unless he were a banker from elsewhere who 
had retired to the shores of Lugano or Locarno. The insignificant 
Communist vote had, of course, been given in favour of a levy 
on capital, but the Ziirich vote for it was due rather to the support 
of the once redoubtable Herr Duttweiler (who is reported to have 
given away his own fortune) and his Landesring. In general it 
seemed clear that, even in Switzerland, by 1952 there was support 
for a cautious levy on capital from a variety of people outside the 
Social Democrat Party. 

With a capital levy nevertheless ruled out, the country prepared 
to vote upon a financial project prepared by the Government and 
approved by both Chambers earlier this year; the chief sources 
the Government proposed to tap were the emergency Wehrsteuer 
(roughly equivalent to income tax), to which supplementary pay- 
ments were to be attached; luxury foods; and—once again— 
alcoholic drinks. To the disinterested this seemed to provide a 
commonsense solution. The Government, supported by the 
bankers and industrialists whose views are voiced by the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, pointed out that, although the boom had sent up 


‘ The Italian minority in Switzerland does not fight for its political position 
as does the French because it is so much smaller and poorer. 
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customs and postal profits and the returns from the existing 
Wehrsteuer, something of a slump was now due; for this reason jt 
was important to pay for rearmament, whose cost had risen 
steadily, before the revenue shrank. 

It soon became evident, however, that a vigorous campaign 
against the Government project would be waged. The chief 
Oppositional spokesman was M. Pierre Béguin, the editor of the 
Gazette de Lausanne, the traditional voice of the Vaudois Fronde 
against Berne. His main line of argument was to accuse the Gov. 
ernment of inventing superfluous taxes in order to intensify the 
centralizing tyranny which it exerted, discovering perils to the 
nation when the danger of war had receded? in order to exploit its 
patriotism. The fruits of the boom, the increased returns from 
customs, turnover tax, the postal services,? and the Wehrsteuer, 
would provide all that was needed; if not there was more than 
enough liquid money available for a loan to fill any gap. As for the 
danger of recession, the Government was magnifying this for its 
own greedy purposes. The distribution of often anonymous 
pamphlets expressing these views appeared to be facilitated by un- 
limited funds administered by propaganda offices with a con- 
siderable personnel; the best known of these was directed by a 
certain Herr Biichi, who was known to enjoy the support of im- 
portant members of the Vorort des Schweizerischen Handels- und 
Industrievereins, the Swiss Federation of Industry, which had 
declared itself officially in favour of the Government plan. It soon 
became evident that even parties the leaders of which were 
Ministers and which had declared themselves in its favour were in 
fact divided in their attitudes to the Government; in particular, 
the Catholic-Conservatives—with two Bundesrdte—seemed mainly 
hostile to the Bundesrat project. Among the Social Democrats it is 
even probable that a number were opposed because they stil! 
regarded a capital levy as the right solution. 

The referendum took place on 6 July 1952. Clearly the average 
citizen was far readier to vote against rather than for any proposal 
to increase taxation. It was none the less expected that common 
sense, perhaps without much to spare, would over-ride negativism 


1 By 1952 the Swiss Foreign Office felt the need to assert Swiss neutrality 
perhaps as clearly as in 1950, both on account of West German resurgence and 
in order to manifest the strength of Swiss independence in view of the new 
links between the Schuman Powers and of the latter’s commercial policy, which 
seemed to the Swiss too monopolistic. 

® The telephone services have been making a big profit which obscures 
losses on the postal service itself. 
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and the interests of wine-growers and hotel-keepers. When the 
votes were counted, however, it was found that only 256,035 people 
had voted in favour, to 352,205 against. On so important an issue, 
indeed, only 43 per cent of the electorate? had voted at all, and in 
Berne only 32 per cent; the wits said no one could be expected to 
turn out and vote for a tax on drinks on a hot July Sunday. In the 
cantons, majorities in only Berne, Ziirich, and Solothurn had done 
so. The majorities against were particularly strong in French- 
speaking Switzerland, where Monsieur Béguin’s views were wel- 
come to the wine-growing peasants of Vaud, Neuchatel, and Valais. 
The eastern Valais is German-speaking and may almost be classed 
with the Catholic mountain cantons of Uri and Schwyz, where the 
‘no’-votes also prevailed very easily. The traditional cleavage 
between the mountain population and the big Protestant German- 
speaking towns was evident, though Catholic Solothurn had slipped 
into the place of Basle. 

The vote of 6 July 1952 was undoubtedly a serious blow for the 
administration, a blow concealed from the outside world by the 
‘irresponsibility’ of the Swiss Bundesrat which never resigns be- 
cause it is defeated. The Socialist press and some other papers 
diagnosed a major constitutional crisis, for this seemed to be the 
climax in a series of votes against the combination of Bundesrat, 
Chambers, and Party leaders, and suggested a permanent impasse. 
But the summer holidays brought welcome respite to the Govern- 
ment. By the time of the parliamentary session in September 
Ministers had decided that the Getrdnkesteuer would never really 
be worth the dust it raised: they had also had time to observe that 
the economic situation, allowing for purely seasonal fluctuation, 
was showing next to no signs of recession. In August President 
Truman vetoed the raising of American tariffs against Swiss 
watches, which continued to be exported in astounding quantities. 
The hotel-keepers had been filled with foreboding as gloomy as 
that of the watch-makers before the Presidential intervention, but 
the summer season brought many affluent tourists from France, 
Belgium, the United States, and Western Germany; these more 
than compensated for those British who found their allowances too 
small for visits to Switzerland. Even the textile industry, which had 
begun to feel the pinch of recession, showed signs of picking up. 


‘Still only the male population. The percentage of the electorate which 
votes on the referenda in Switzerland is seldom above 50 per cent; a reason for 
this is, of course, the frequency of such voting. 
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When in October the Swiss customs authorities published the 
foreign trade figures for the previous month it was possible to 
compare the prosperity of the first nine months of 1952 with the 
record-breaking first nine months of 1951. It was found that im- 
ports had fallen from the value of 4,467,200,000 francs to that of 
3,941°9 million, 1951 having been a year when the Swiss Govern- 
ment was laying in stocks in readiness for war: the value of exports 
from January to September (inclusive) 1952 had only fallen to 
3,389 °8 million from the 1951 figure of 3,409-°8 million. Still com- 
paring the first three quarters of 1952 with the equivalent period in 
1951, the number of watches exported had declined slightly from 
25,518,700 to 24,847,000, but this lower figure had cost 42,700,000 
francs more. While the chemical industry had done less well than 
in the previous year, the machine industry’ and food-exporting 
had been positively more profitable; different branches of the 
textile industry had had varying fates, some doing worse but some 
better than in 1951. 

The simplest course for the Swiss Government, clearly, was 
to try to cover the rearmament bill within the long overdue 
Finanzreform which must in any case be prepared ready to come 
into operation after the temporary financial system adopted for 
the years 1951-4 should terminate on 31 December 1954. There 
was bound to be a struggle over the new basic reorganization of 
the country’s finances, and if this struggle could be utilized to 
pay for rearmament at the same time, so much the better. Mean- 
while it might be necessary to borrow on a small scale. It was clear, 
when he met the Commission responsible for the drawing up of 
the new Finance Law in September and October, that Dr Weber 
regarded a direct Federal tax of some kind as essential, although 
it might be constitutionally restricted as to the persons affected 
and the rate and period of levy. The Bundesrat seems to have 
accepted his view and on 28 November entrusted his Ministry 
with the drafting of a constitutional amendment in this sense. 

As 1952 draws to its close the problem of the revision of the 
Swiss Constitution necessitated by fiscal reform is thus halfway 
to solution seven and a half years after the end of the last war; as 
Government representatives have repeatedly pointed out, con- 
trary to Monsieur Béguin’s assertions, the problem is constantly 
aggravated by delay. Since 1948 the cost of living in Switzerland 


1 The Swiss are now proposing to construct their own tanks instead of relying 
on the import of tanks from France and possibly from the U.K. 
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has risen by only 5 per cent whereas the rest of the Western world, 
except for Belgium and Western Germany, has seen an increase of 
between 10 and 40 per cent. This means that Switzerland has 
ceased to find her prices inconveniently high for competition in 
the world market upon which her economy directly depends. 

But now the steadiness of Swiss prices is threatened by a notable 
Budget deficit. The Federal Budget for 1953 shows an excess of 
expenditure over receipts by 169 million francs, which will send 
the Federal Debt up to 8,050 million. For this there are two main 
explanations. In the first place the expanded activities of the 
Federal Railways and postal services, which are the fruits of 
prosperity, are contributing to a steady increase—not decrease— 
in the personnel employed by the Swiss Central Government; the 
numbers have risen from 92,632 in 1951 to 93,994 in 1952 and are 
reckoned at 94,584 for next year. In the second place, in spite of 
much talk of a reduction in the subsidies paid in all directions by 
the Confederation, and one or two other economies amounting in 
all to 2-8 million francs, the Federal subsidy bill remains around 
450 million francs. 

It is, of course, one of the anomalies of the situation that many 
of those who complain most loudly of the extravagance and inter- 
ference of the Federal Government are most insistent upon Federal 
help for their own economic group whenever the latter runs into 
any kind of difficulty. The agrarian law accepted by a popular vote 
at the end of March this year! required the continuation of Govern- 
ment help upon a generous scale to the farmers—recently a sub- 
sidy amounting to about 3 million francs was promised by the 
Government to make it possible for Swiss meat to compete on 
foreign markets. In the forthcoming debates upon fiscal reform the 
Swiss Government, it is thought, will at last be compelled to make 
clear to the public that if Federal subsidies are to continue on any 
noticeable scale the Federal authorities must be enabled to levy 
taxes which can pay for them. ‘Much would be gained,’ wrote the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung on 5 November 1952, ‘if the cry for Federal 
help were not to go up on all sides with every little economic hitch, 
for this Federal help not only increases the expenditure of the 
Federal Government but also increases its power and extends its 
functions.’ E. W. 


1 The strongly protective agrarian law in March, a measure to protect the to- 
bacco industry and two others to continue price controls in the autumn (all 
more or less confirming the status quo) were virtually the only ones to be ac- 

epted by Swiss voters this year. 

















The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions 


THE founding of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in December 1949 was a by-product of the cold war. By 
that time the illusion that the war-time coalition between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union could be preserved in the 
post-war world had been shattered by Russia’s persistent hostility. 
The division of the world into two competing power blocs ex- 
tended to almost all spheres of activity, and international co- 
operation between the trade unions in democratic countries and 
those under Communist domination became impossible. 

War-time allied unity had been reflected in the labour move- 
ment by the creation in 1945 of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions,’ in which for the first time all the major national trade 
union organizations, both Communist and non-Communist, with 
the exception of the American Federation of Labor, had joined 
in a single international federation. The W.F.T.U. was doomed to 
failure from the start, for disagreements between its two factions 
began immediately after its foundation, but the organization 
limped along, mainly by evading major issues, until world events 
caused the inevitable split. Symbolically, it was the Marshall Plan 
that brought the conflict to a head. The European Recovery Pro- 
gramme was supported by the unions in the United States and 
Western Europe, and bitterly opposed by the Communists. ‘The 
issue was too great to be avoided. Early in 1949 the representatives 
of the Western trade unions finally walked out of the W.F.T.U. 
meeting. Within a few weeks all the free unions had withdrawn 
from the federation, which thus became, and remains, a com- 
pletely Communist organization. 

It is evidence of the strength of the feeling of international 
solidarity in the working-class movement that the free unions— 
this time including the American Federation of Labor—im- 
mediately opened discussions for the establishment of a new inter- 
national federation. A series of conferences in the summer of 1949 
worked out a draft Constitution. The British Trades Union Con- 
gress, on behalf of the preparatory committee, sent out the 
invitations, and on 28 November 1949 the Free World Labour 


1 See “The World Federation of Trade Unions and its Trade Departments’, 
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in The World Today, August 1952. 
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Conference opened in County Hall, London, with the participa- 
tion of delegates representing nearly 48 million union members in 
fifty-three countries and territories. 

In three important respects the new Confederation differed 
profoundly from its pre-war predecessor, the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. In the first place, it was born in a 
world of tension, in which democratic principles, including the 
principle of free trade unionism itself, were being subjected to a 
total attack by a powerful, well-organized, and thoroughly un- 
scrupulous adversary. It is true that the old I.F.T.U. had come 
into conflict with Communist opponents in the inter-war years. 
But this conflict was never as bitter or as deep-rooted as the 
present. Moreover, the I.F.T.U. was essentially socialist in 
philosophy. Many of its leaders still believed that it was possible 
to co-operate with the Communists, and actually attempted to do 
so in the Popular Front period of the 1930s. The disastrous ex- 
periment of the World Federation of Trade Unions removed all 
but the last vestiges of this outlook. 

The realization that the I.C.F.T.U. was a child of the cold war 
can be seen in the Manifesto adopted at the London Congress: 
‘The free trade unions of the world will support with all their 
strength the efforts of the peoples suffering under police-state 
rule—such as those of the Soviet Union and its satellite “power 
democracies”, Franco Spain, and all forms of military dictator- 
ship in Latin America and throughout the world—to free them- 
selves from totalitarian oppression.’ 

The recognition, too, that resistance to Communism must also 
be carried on within the trade union movement itself figures as one 
of the aims written into the Confederation’s Constitution: ‘to 
co-ordinate the defence of free trade unions against any campaign 
aiming at the destruction or at the restriction of their rights or at 
the infiltration and subjugation of labour organizations by totali- 
tarian or other anti-labour forces.’ 

Secondly, the I.C.F.T.U. was formed at a time when trade 
unions were immensely more powerful than ever before. In the 
industrialized democratic countries the unions have come to be a 
decisive economic and political force. In the United States, for 
example, union membership had more than quadrupled in less 
than twenty years to reach a total of about 16 million. In many 
countries union-supported political parties formed the govern- 
ment; in almost all, labour representatives had acquired great 
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political influence. At the same time, unions were growing in 
parts of the world where labour organization had been rudimentary 
if it had existed at all. Millions of workers had joined unions in 
Japan, India, and the countries of Latin America; thousands of 
others were slowly being organized even in the economically most 
backward countries. 

And as union strength has grown, so has the complexity of the 
problems with which the labour movement is faced. On a national 
scale in the industrialized countries the range of union activities 
has extended far beyond the limited scope of improving workers’ 
conditions. In the international field, the range and complexity of 
union activities has similarly widened. 

Thirdly, the I.C.F.T.U. is really a world-wide organization. 
The old International Federation of Trade Unions had been for all 
practical purposes a European federation. There were, it is true, 
a few affiliates from other continents, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had been a member for a few years between the 
wars, but this had not significantly modified its European orienta- 
tion. What is perhaps more important, the I.F.T.U. under this 
European influence had been basically socialist in outlook, for 
European trade unions were almost invariably closely linked with 
the socialist political movement. Now, although the European 
trade unions still make up nearly half the total membership of the 
I.C.F.T.U., the balance of power has decisively shifted. Of the 
nineteen members of the Confederation’s Executive Board only 
seven are European (including two from Britain). There are three 
from Asia, one from Africa, one from Australasia, one from the West 
Indies, two from Latin America, and four from North America. 

This change has had two important consequences. First, from 
the beginning the major proportion of the I.C.F.T.U.’s efforts has 
been devoted to non-European problems. Secondly, it is not 
possible to describe the I.C.F.T.U. in any true sense as a socialist 
organization. Although its economic policies would be subscribed 
to by any Socialist—full employment, universal social security, 
national and international economic planning, and so on—the 
overtly socialist ideology that characterized the pre-war I.F.T.U. 
has disappeared. The ‘Declaration on Economic and Social 
Demands’ adopted at the London Congress in 1949 was drafted 
by an American trade unionist. This is in itself a reflection of how 
the intellectual as well as the economic leadership of the labour 
movement has shifted since 1939. 
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Again, the Manifesto adopted in London outlines the new 
attitude : 


The task before us is to mobilize the tools of abundance possessed 
by the industrially advanced nations of the world to assure full employ- 
ment, security against want, old age, and sickness, and to provide ever- 
rising standards of living and a richer and fuller life for peoples every- 
where. The peoples of the colonies and other economically under- 
developed areas must be given every assistance in the development of 
their resources so that they may share fully in the fruits of modern 
science and technology. 


In the first three years of its existence, the I.C.F.T.U.’s activi- 
ties have been conditioned by the factors just described. It is in 
the field of aid for the growing trade unions in the so-called under- 
developed areas that activity has been most conspicuous and, as 
far as it is possible to judge at present, most successful. 

When the Confederation was established it was decided that 
‘regional organizations’ should be set up later—that is, subsidiary 
organizations each covering a particular geographical area, with 
its own office and staff, to deal on the spot with problems arising 
for the labour movement in that area. After two years, the General 
Secretary’s report said: ‘Even a cursory survey of the regional 
work of the Confederation since its formation indicates that the 
I.C.F.T.U. has moved at a faster pace than the first congress 
envisaged.’ 

Certainly in terms of distances covered, reports prepared, 
conferences held, offices opened, the achievements in this field are 
impressive. A seven-man delegation made an extensive survey of 
Asia and the Far East in July and August 1950, travelling over 
35,000 miles and visiting East and West Pakistan, India, Burma, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Formosa, Thailand, the Philippine Islands, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya, Ceylon, Viet-Nam, and Iran. 
Three delegations have visited Africa: the first, late in 1950, 
toured French North African territories; the second, early in 1951, 
visited West and Central Africa; the third, later in the same year, 
went through the East African territories. In 1952 another delega- 
tion visited the countries of the Middle East. In addition, there 
have been a large number of special missions, usually consisting of 
a single representative, to particular countries: for example, 
Burma, Turkey, the West Indies, and Korea. As a result of these 
preliminary surveys, the I.C.F.T.U. now has two regional 
organizations in operation: one for Asia and the Far East, with 
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headquarters in Calcutta, the other, called the Inter-American 
Regional Organization, with its office in Havana. The I.C.F.T.U. 
has also established an office for West Africa at Accra in the Gold 
Coast. 

The problems which these regional organizations have set them- 
selves to solve are in general the same in all the underdeveloped 
territories. They may be conveniently summarized in the words of 
the report made by the delegation to Asia: 


(a) the need to tighten up the internal organization of the unions. . . 

(6) the crying need for trained trade union leadership coming from the 
ranks of the workers. . . 

(c) the generally prevailing anti-labour and anti-trade union attitude of 
employers. . . 

(d) the generally restrictive character of labour legislation. . . 

(e) the terribly low level of wages and starvation budgets of millions of 
workers and trade union members. 

(f) the urgent need for the massive extension of trade union organiza- 
tion . . . among peasants, landless workers, and plantation workers. 


(g) the constant threat from anti-democratic forces in the trade union 
movement. 


Obviously to tackle these problems successfully means a long- 
term and expensive effort. The ordinary resources of the I.C.F.T.U 
are not sufficient for the purpose; indeed, a budget of £100,000 is 
scarcely adequate for the administration of the Confederation alone. 
So a special fund has been created, financed by contributions from 
the national trade union centres, of {£250,000 for a three-year 
programme of aid to unions in the under-developed areas. 

The methods used are various, and in general very practical. 
Much of the money is devoted to the education and training of 
future trade union leaders. Thus a few weeks ago the I.C.F.T.U.’s 
Asia labour college was opened in Calcutta. This college gives 
courses in trade unionism to promising members of unions in the 
Asian regional organization. The teachers are Asians, and the 
courses are adapted to Asian needs, though they naturally draw 
on Western experience and methods. The potential effect of this 
experiment over a prolonged period may be very great. A similar 
educational programme is under way in Latin America, where 
students attend courses at the university of Puerto Rico. 

In seeking to improve labour relations in the backward areas 
the I.C.F.T.U. can sometimes call on its affiliates in, for example, 
Britain or France, to bring pressure to bear on their Governments 
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to make improvements in their colonial territories. Much progress 
had already been made, before the I.C.F.T.U. was founded, 
in British colonies, through the labour advisers who were often 
experienced trade unionists. This has been carried further. In 
French colonies, however, there have been serious difficulties, 
and I.C.F.T.U. spokesmen have been among the most hostile 
critics of French policy in Tunisia and Morocco. The recent 
assassination of the Tunisian nationalist labour leader, Farhat 
Hached, a member of the I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board, has 
caused the Confederation to send a delegate to Tunisia at once 
to report fully on the situation. It is undoubtedly true, and is 
admitted by French Government spokesmen, that the Tunisian 
nationalist movement derived great prestige and increased 
influence because of the support the nationalist trade unions 
received from the I.C.F.T.U.? 

In a large number of individual cases intervention by the 
I.C.F.T.U. has brought positive results. Certain amendments 
were made to labour legislation in India, Turkey, Greece, Thai- 
land, and Brazil as a result of representations made by the Con- 
federation. Against these positive achievements, however, must 
be set some failures: the laws limiting trade union freedom in 
Japan, for instance, and the unsuccessful campaign against the 
Peronist labour organizations of Argentina and their satellites in 
certain other countries of Latin America. But on balance there can 
be no doubt that the I.C.F.T.U.’s programme of regional organi- 
zation has already begun to bear fruit. One index of its success is 
the frantic propaganda of the Communists against I.C.F.T.U 
activities in Asia and Africa. The Communist-controlled W.F.T.U. 
has paid the Confederation the compliment of imitation: it, too, 
has begun to set up offices in these areas in an effort to compete 
with its rival. 

In the long run, the I.C.F.T.U. cannot fail to contribute to- 
wards improving the standard of living in the economically back- 
ward territories. The growth of unions there will inevitably be one 
of the factors that will gradually bring up the level of prosperity, 
and the help that the I.C.F.T.U. is giving is likely to be all the 
more effective by being strictly practical in form, by being in fact 
‘straight’ trade unionism without political orientation. 

In other fields the I1.C.F.T.U. has not as yet shown the same 


* See ‘Nationalism and the Trade Unions in French North Africa’, in The 
World Today, June 1952. 
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promise, though it can record certain successes. One of its aims, as 
stated in its Constitution, is ‘to represent the free trade union 
movement in all international agencies which exist or may be set 
up to perform functions affecting the social and economic con- 
ditions of working people and to further the implementation of 
their decisions wherever desirable’. With this purpose in view, the 
I.C.F.T.U. sought and gained consultative status with the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, the International Labour 
Organization, and the U.N. Economic Commissions for Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America. Branch offices were set up in New York 
and Geneva to maintain permanent contact with these bodies. 
At the U.N. Economic and Social Council I.C.F.T.U. repre- 
sentatives were conspicuous in providing evidence concerning 
forced labour in Communist countries. In the field of economic 
policy they have also presented the labour viewpoint wherever 
possible. 

The I.C.F.T.U. played a prominent part in the six-nation 
negotiations that worked out the details of the Schuman Plan 
for the European Coal and Steel Community. The composition of 
the various administrative organs of the Community shows the 
result of the I.C.F.T.U.’s influence. A former president of the 
Confederation, M. Paul Finet of Belgium, is one of the nine 
members of the High Authority. Union representatives sit in the 
Consultative Assembly. Similar I.C.F.T.U. participation is now 
taking place in the negotiations for the European ‘Green Pool’ for 
agriculture. 

With N.A.T.O., however, the I.C.F.T.U. has been less success- 
ful. The rearmament drive, with its effects both on working con- 
ditions and on the workers’ living standards, has been one of the 
I.C.F.T.U.’s major preoccupations since the outbreak of the war 
in Korea. The Confederation has given consistent support to the 
principle of defence against possible Communist aggression, and 
has called on its members to accept necessary burdens for this 
purpose. At the same time it has insisted that the trade unions 
should be represented on N.A.T.O., at least to the same extent as 
they are in United Nations agencies. Up to the present the 
I.C.F.T.U. has failed to achieve this, and it is doubtful whether 
the N.A.T.O. set-up would allow of direct representation of the 
unions in it. 

But it is in the field of propaganda and publicity that the 
I.C.F.T.U. has most conspicuously failed. The very existence of 
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the Confederation is a political act. In the conflict against Com- 
munism the I.C.F.T.U. is a weapon in the cold war, and could be a 
decisive weapon against a movement that claims always to speak 
and act on behalf of the workers. Yet the Confederation’s limited 
resources of money and man-power have not allowed it to make 
any real contribution in this respect. In addition to this, the 
variety of views and outlooks represented by the I.C.F.T.U.’s 
affiliates have prevented a unified and positive political message 
from emerging clearly. It is difficult, if not impossible, to recon- 
cile the extreme anti-Communist attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with, say, the Asian neutralism of the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. In trying to bring about this reconciliation, the 
I.C.F.T.U. has seemed at times to express nothing at all. At the 
same time, paradoxically, the prominent part played in the Con- 
federation by the United States trade unions has caused it to be 
identified, particularly in Asia, with American foreign policy. This 
has meant that in many areas the I.C.F.T.U. has not become, as it 
should, a symbol to those workers seeking an independent policy, 
opposed both to Communism and to their enemies on the Right. 

After three years the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has now established its place among international organi- 
zations. In those three years it has increased its membership to 
about 53 million. It has brought knowledge of trade unionism to 
thousands of workers who previously knew nothing of it. Directly 
and indirectly, it has already contributed much to improving 
workers’ conditions in many parts of the world. But there remains 
a question. The tasks that face the world’s trade unions are 
enormous and complex; the aims which the I.C.F.T.U. has set 
itself are world-wide in scope and complicated in detail. Yet its 
resources are extremely limited. One frequently has the impres- 
sion, in studying its reports of activities, that it seeks to do too 
much, disperses its efforts too widely, and consequently does not 
achieve as much as might be expected, even from such limited 
resources. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the 1.C.F.T.U 
is, after all, an organization that depends for its existence on the 
‘workers’ pennies’. It is, indeed, a measure of the determination, 
the maturity, and above all of the admirable sense of international 
solidarity that has inspired the trade unions, in spite of all defeats 
and discouragements, that the Confederation exists at all. 

R. F. 











